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education to help them provide educational enrichment for their 
4-year-old and 5-year-old children. As of 1996, HIPPY programs serve 
over 15,000 economically disadvantaged families in the United States. 
This report presents the findings on the effects of participation in 
the HIPPY program through children’s early elementary school years. 

It expands an earlier study to include an examination of the impact 
of HIPPY on home educational environment as well as school 
performance. While the original model validation report only 
evaluated effects at the end of the program, this report presents 
findings on the children 1 year later. Study sites were chosen in 
cities in Arkansas and New York. Sample and comparison sample sizes 
varied from 63 to 38 families in Arkansas depending on the time 
sampled, and from 25 to 66 in New York. Positive results for the 
first cohort studied in both cities were impressive. HIPPY students 
outperformed their peers in school as measured through objective 
tests and teacher ratings. These findings were not replicated in the 
cohort from the second study, and attrition analyses did not reveal a 
compelling explanation for this failure to replicate the results. 
Appendixes include the program manual, information and followup 
forms, and attrition analyses for both sites. (Contains 8 tables and 
45 references.) (SLD) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In the United States the Home Instruction Program for Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) is a 
free, two-year, family-oriented early childhood education and parent involvement program 
for parents with limited formal education to provide educational enrichment for their four- 
and five-year-old children. As a home-based program, it is particularly suited for "hard to 
reach" families. Its goals are to empower parents as children’s primary educators, provide 
school readiness skills for children, and bring literacy into the home. HIPPY aims to nurture 
learning at home and at school. While centered around school-readiness activities, HIPPY 
potentially has a wide range of benefits for the children, parents, staff, and community. 

As of 1996, HIPPY programs in the United States serve over 15,000 economically 
disadvantaged families in 28 states and Washington DC. All HIPPY programs in the United 
States are affiliated with HIPPY USA, an independent national training and technical 
assistance center in New York City. The HIPPY program originated in Israel at the National 
Council of Jewish Women (NCJW) Research Institute for Innovation in Education at Hebrew 
University. HIPPY programs are now implemented in Turkey, South Africa, the 
Netherlands, Mexico, Germany, and New Zealand. The United States, the Netherlands, and 
Israel currently are operating national programs. 

Approximately half of all U.S. HIPPY programs are in the state of Arkansas. HIPPY was 
introduced into Arkansas in 1986 by Hillary and Bill Clinton. As Governor of Arkansas, 

Bill Clinton worked to ensure that all families who could benefit from HIPPY would have 
access to the program. The state of Arkansas committed approximately 2.5 million dollars to 
early childhood programs, including HIPPY. Appropriations have now increased to $12 
mill ion annually. Arkansas Children’s Hospital became the first regional technical assistance 
and training center of HIPPY USA. 

In outlining their campaign platform in Putting People First . Bill Clinton and A1 Gore 
proposed the expansion of "innovative programs like HIPPY" in order to "build an ethic of 
learning at home that benefits both parent and child" (p.48). Because of President Clinton’s 
longstanding co mmi tment to HIPPY, the HIPPY program has been considered for expansion. 
In fact, at an Economic Summit in Little Rock, held by then President-elect Clinton, the 
HIPPY program was discussed in consideration for federal funding. 

With the possible federal role in expanding HIPPY, evaluations of its effects are more crucial 
than ever. Given the continued growth of the program across the country and the stated 
interest in the program by the President when he was Governor of Arkansas, a prospective 
longitudinal evaluation of the effectiveness of the program is clearly timely and of keen 
interest 1 . As a result, in 1990, the National Council of Jewish Women Center for the Child 



1 The original evaluation of HIPPY conducted in Israel (Lombard, 1981), while promising in its findings, may not 
be applicable to American populations coming from different ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

1 
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launched the most comprehensive, quasi-experimental, prospective set of studies to date of 
the effectiveness of HIPPY in the United States. Outcome domains considered in this project 
are significant variables related to children’s school success: children’s cognitive skills, the 
home educational environment, and children’s school performance. 

HIPPY’s emphasis on parents as children’s first teachers and school readiness are consistent 
with the objectives of the Educate America Act, which has made school readiness a national 
goal. Therefore, the findings from this research can contribute to the current policy debates. 
This study can also add to the existing knowledge about the impact of early education and 
family support intervention programs. 



Overview of Report 

This report presents the findings on the effects of participation in the HIPPY program 
through the children’s early elementary school years. This report builds on an earlier one 
(Baker & Piotrkowski, 1996) in several ways. First, we expand our focus to include an 
examination of the impact of HIPPY on the home educational environment as well as on 
children’s school performance. In addition, the longer term effects of participation in HIPPY 
can be looked at with the longitudinal data set from this study. While the original model 
validation report only evaluated effects at the end of the program, this report presents 
findings on the children one year later. 

This report is divided into several sections. In the next part. Part II , we provide an overview 
of the HIPPY program; in Part III we describe the theoretical framework for the study; in 
Part IV we describe the study sites in Arkansas and New York. In Part V the procedures are 
outlined. Results are presented in Part VI and VII for City A and B. Summary and 
conclusions are presented in Part VIII. An Executive summary outlining the questions, 
design, and major findings of this project is also available. 



II. THE HIPPY PROGRAM 



Background 

HIPPY was developed in 1969 at the NCJW Research Institute for Innovation in Education 
(RIFIE) at Hebrew University in Israel (Lombard, 1981). Currently about 5000 Israeli 
families participate in the program. In 1982 the Ford Foundation made a grant to RIFIE to 
support an international workshop bringing together early childhood educators from other 
countries. Workshop participants have gone on to implement HIPPY programs in Turkey, 
Canada, Chile, the Netherlands, Mexico, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United States 

The first HIPPY programs in the United States were established in 1984. A national 
technical assistance and training center, HIPPY USA, was developed in 1988 at the NCJW 
Center for the Child to oversee the operation of existing programs and the initiation of new 
ones. In 1992 HIPPY USA became incorporated as an independent entity, with its own 
Board of Trustees. 



Overview of Program 

In the United States HIPPY is a free, two-year program for parents with limited formal 
education and their preschool-aged children. The goals of the program are to facilitate the 
child’s success in school and to enhance the parents’ role in their children’s education. 

The basic HIPPY program unit consists of one professional coordinator, a team of 2 to 10 
paraprofessionals making home visits, and 20 to 150 participating families. The core 
elements of the program are bimonthly home visits by paraprofessionals and bimonthly group 
meetings led by the professional program coordinator. At the home visits and group 
meetings the parents learn through roleplaying how to use the HIPPY educational activities, 
which they are to work on daily with their children. The program spans 60 weeks over two 
years, to coincide with the public school calendar. 

HIPPY programs are currently operating in a wide variety of communities. Urban programs 
include Bedford-Stuyvesant, New York and Chicago, Illinois; rural programs can be found in 
the Mississippi delta region and across Arkansas. HIPPY programs are implemented by a 
variety of agencies and partnerships, with school systems being one type of implementing 
agency. As of this writing, approximately half of the local HIPPY programs are 
implemented by public school systems. 
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Role of HIPPY USA 



All HIPPY programs in the United States are affiliated with HIPPY USA, the national 
technical assistance and training center. Communities interested in implementing HIPPY 
must take a proactive stance and submit an application to HIPPY USA, which provides 
assistance in preparation of the application. Once accepted, programs sign a formal contract 
with HIPPY USA, which allows them to implement a local HIPPY program. This contract 
specifies the components of the HIPPY model and how they are to be implemented and 
defines the geographic area within which no other HIPPY programs will be implemented. 

Prior to starting a HIPPY program, each new program coordinator participates in a formal 
week-long training session which provides an extensive overview of the history and the 
rationale for the program, familiarizes him/her with the role-playing methodology, helps 
program coordinators develop action plans for implementing HIPPY in their communities, 
and prepares them for common implementation challenges. A member of the HIPPY USA 
training staff or the Regional Center in Arkansas also makes a three-day site visit to the 
programs, when paraprofessionals receive start-up training and program coordinators receive 
technical assistance. Additional ongoing support and supervision are provided to the local 
programs over the course of the program years in the form of regular phone contact and 
semiannual conferences. Other training and technical assistance activities which HIPPY USA 
offers include a newsletter for parents and paraprofessionals in the program, annual meetings 
of program coordinators to discuss progress and emerging concerns, and at least one more 
follow-up site visit during the first program year. In these ways, HIPPY USA assists all 
HIPPY programs to provide consistent and high-quality programs. 

Local HIPPY programs can be sponsored by different agencies. The two most common 
types are local public school districts and community-based organizations. Some programs 
are collaborative efforts between them. Local HIPPY programs must obtain their own funds, 
which are raised from various sources. Some programs have worked with local private 
industry councils to include HIPPY under the regulations of the Job Training and Partnership 
Act (JTPA). Several other programs have combined various private funding sources to 
support HIPPY as a pilot project with hopes of subsequent public funding. Several programs 
receive federal Title One funding and at least one is funded by a drop-out prevention 
program. Some programs are supported by the federal Even Start program, while others are 
associated with local Head Start programs. 



The Expansion of HIPPY 

Although the demand for the program has continued to increase, because of limited 
resources, HIPPY USA to date has only been able to support the implementation of 
approximately 10 to 20 new programs each year. However, there is considerable potential 
for continued growth of HIPPY. 



Within the last few years a new phase in the growth and expansion of HIPPY has occurred: 
regionalization. HIPPY USA is committed to decentralizing some of its functions in order to 
bring technical assistance and training-related resources closer to local programs. Arkansas 
Children’s Hospital became the first regional technical assistance and training center for 
HIPPY programs. It is the responsibility of this regional center, working closely with 
HIPPY USA, to provide oversight and support to all Arkansas HIPPY programs. Creating a 
regional center allowed Arkansas to pursue state-wide expansion at a faster pace than could 
otherwise have occurred. Similar regions are being developed or considered in other areas 
of the country. 

Even though HIPPY USA has thus far limited the rate of expansion, interest in the program 
has continued to grow. HIPPY offers communities an existing curriculum and program 
model with room for flexibility. There is a core HIPPY model which every site is required 
to implement, and an "outer shell" of the HIPPY program that local staff and families 
develop out of their specific needs. Thus, each HIPPY family is to participate in the same 
core model — that is, reads the same story books, works on the same activity packets, is 
visited in the home by a paraprofessional, and attends group meetings twice a month. At the 
same time, HIPPY families have different experiences of the program because of variation in 
the enrichment activities at the group meetings and other extracurricular activities that are 
offered. 

An appeal of importing an existing program that offers some flexibility is that much of the 
conceptual work in planning and pilot-testing the program has already been done. There is 
an existing body of knowledge about how to implement and financially support the program. 
Thus, once the need for a program has been identified, the length of time it takes to 
implement the intervention may be reduced. For example, once an application has been 
approved by HIPPY USA, it takes approximately six months to start a new HIPPY program. 



The HIPPY Program Model 



Participating Families 

Families are recruited into the HIPPY program according to criteria developed by the local 
funding and a dminis trative agencies. Most HIPPY famil ies have limited formal education 
and fall near or below the poverty level. The families in the program are often welfare 
recipients and many are single-parent families. The ethnic backgrounds of HIPPY families 
are diverse. Participating parents must have children who are four years old at the start of 
the program year. During the second year of the program, children typically are in 
kindergarten. Therefore, participation in HIPPY spans the transition from preschool to 
kindergarten. 
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Staffing 



HIPPY is staffed by one professional program coordinator who trains and supervises a team 
of paraprofessionals. Program coordinators must have professional training. Most have 
bachelors’ degrees, many have masters’ degrees, and at least one has a doctorate. Their 
training is usually in the fields of early childhood education, elementary education, 
community service, social work, or public administration. On average, program 
coordinator’s earn around $35,000, depending upon the local sponsoring agency’s resources 
and staffing structure (M. Westheimer, personal communication, 1993). 

Paraprofessionals are often recruited from the original pool of HIPPY families. They are 
supposed to be part of the participating community and must have access to a four-year-old 
child with whom to practice HIPPY. Case loads vary from 12 to 15 families for part-time 
paraprofessionals and 20 to 25 families for full-time paraprofessionals. Paraprofessionals 
make between $4.00 and $7.00 per hour. (M. Westheimer, personal communication, 1993). 
A sample job description for paraprofessionals is enclosed in the HIPPY USA start-up 
manual, Appendix A. 

According to the program model, the use of paraprofessionals as home visitors has two major 
benefits. First, because the paraprofessionals usually have backgrounds similar to the parents 
with whom they work, they may more readily develop trusting relationships with their 
families and present the curriculum in a culturally relevant and appropriate manner. Second, 
recruiting paraprofessionals from the local community allows HIPPY to provide local parents 
with job experience, which may lead to continued education and new job opportunities for 
them. 

The program model requires each paraprofessional to receive weekly training from the 
program coordinator. The training sessions are to begin with role playing the next HIPPY 
activity packet in order to prepare for the upcoming home visits. The sessions may also 
include a review of each family’s progress through the program and/or discussions of 
problems and challenges faced by the paraprofessionals. 



Curriculum and Materials 

In each of the 2 years, there are 30 weeks of activities scheduled to coincide roughly with 
the school year. The parent and child are supposed to work together for 15 minutes daily on 
that day’s activity. These activities focus on language development, sensory and perceptual 
discrimination, and problem-solving skills. Language instruction centers around a set of 
story books, specifically written for HIPPY, which the parents and children are to read 
together. Upon reading the stories, the parents and children are to work on a series of 
related activities that introduce the following skills: listening, asking questions, answering 
questions, talking about a text, picture reading, story creation, seriation, and vocabulary 
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building. The materials are designed to develop visual discrimination skills through 
describing, matching, and sorting objects and pictures. Visual motor activities are designed 
to provide children with a variety of situations in which they can use markers, crayons, and 
pencils. Auditory discrimination focuses on volume and pitch as well as rhyming sounds. 
Tactile games are used to practice the discrimination between objects that are hard or soft, 
smooth or rough, and thin or thick. Problem-solving activities include listening and sorting, 
matching, and grouping objects. 

The HIPPY materials have been revised since the program first came to the United States in 
1984 and are now available in English and Spanish versions. The story books have been 
made more culturally diverse and appropriate for the multiethnic population of families 
participating in the HIPPY program in the United States. These revisions were completed 
for the 1992-1993 program year. Because the activity packets are linked to the books, 
revisions were required in them as well. However, such revisions only entailed tailoring the 
old activities to the new stories. Currently the activities themselves are under review. 



Method of Instruction 

The HIPPY activities are designed to be role-played between the paraprofessional and the 
parent, with the parent taking the role of the child. This method of instruction has three 
goals. First, it is designed to promote a comfortable, nonthreatening learning environment. 
Second, when parents play the role of the child, the paraprofessional can determine whether 
or not the parent understands the activity. Third, roleplaying also may promote parental 
empathy for the child who will do these activities later. The parent is to do the activities 
with her child after the home visit (see below). 



Home Visits 



Twice a month the paraprofessional is scheduled to go into each family’s home, bringing that 
week’s activity packet. The purpose of the home visit is to role-play the week’s activities 
with the HIPPY parent. Home visits typically last from 30 minutes to 1 hour. However, at 
the beginning of a new program year, home visits can take as long as 1.5 hours because the 
parents and paraprofessionals are not yet accustomed to the materials and the role-playing 
technique. As they familiarize themselves with the activities and methods of the HIPPY 
program, the length of the home visits may shorten. The child does not have to be present 
during the home visit. Typically, the paraprofessional and parent review the materials alone. 
Later, the parent and child work on the materials together. 
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Group Meetings 



Every other week the program coordinator is required to schedule a group meeting for the 
paraprofessionals and parents . 2 These meetings generally have two purposes. First, the 
participants role-play the next week’s activity. Second, the program coordinator may 
organize an enrichment activity. Because they are not specified by the HIPPY program 
model, these enrichment activities vary from meeting to meeting and across sites. As 
example, program coordinators have invited guest lecturers to talk about developmental 
issues in raising children, home safety, or helping children do well in kindergarten; 
organized trips; and invited staff from other agencies to talk to the parents about available 
services and how to gain access to them. 



Additional Supports 

HIPPY USA conceptualizes the HIPPY program as but one service that poor families with 
young children need. Thus, establishing links with other local community services is 
strongly encouraged. All HIPPY programs are now required to develop a local advisory 
board consisting of directors of other local service programs. The purpose of this advisory 
board is to develop support for the HIPPY program in the context of existing services. 
Through the advisory board and other contacts the program coordinator may have, HIPPY 
families may gain access to other service agencies through participation in HIPPY. For 
example, some programs which are funded by JTPA provide literacy tutoring, and some sites 
sponsored by local school districts have provided educational assessments of the children. 
Programs also may offer the parents a range of additional formal and informal activities in 
which to participate, such as support groups and self-improvement activities. Some parents 
have initiated their own activities, such as the creation of an emergency relief fund for 
HIPPY families. 



2 See Baker & Piotrkowski (1995) for a description of die difficulties program coordinators can face in attracting 
parents to group meetings. 
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III. THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 



Because school success is closely linked to later employability, a successful formal education 
is the most common pathway out of poverty and the avoidance of poverty altogether (e.g., 
Schorr, 1988; William T. Grant Foundation, 1988). Unfortunately, many children do not 
succeed at school, as public schools see an ever increasing rise in school failure, especially 
among poor children. Many poor children enter the formal public school system behind their 
more economically advantaged peers. They continue to fall further behind in their academic 
achievement over their years of schooling. However, the relationship between poverty and 
school failure is indirect; that is, being poor does not itself cause school failure. Rather, 
being poor is associated with a number of other negative outcomes and risk factors, many of 
which in turn play a causal role in the child’s lack of success at school (Halpem, 1989; 
Schorr, 1966; Schorr, 1988). 

School success is affected by a host of factors, including the nature and quality of the school 
itself; parental support and involvement in their child’s education; the affective quality of the 
parent-child relationship; the child’s individual cognitive skills, his/her behaviors, and his/her 
motivations. In many of these areas, poor children may be at a disadvantage. Poor children 
reach school age with parents who have not had the financial and material resources to 
optimally promote their cognitive development. Moreover, poor children may lack the 
behavioral skills ("cultural resources") that allow successful adaptations to the middle-class 
school environment (Farkas, Grobe, Sheehan, & Shuan, 1990). They may enter a school 
without sufficient resources to optimally facilitate their development. They also may lack 
concrete parental support necessary to maximize their chances of school success, because 
their parents may have excessive "life loads" and may have had their own negative 
experiences at school. The intergenerational cycle of school failure and the lack of role 
models for overcoming the many obstacles they face in being academically successful may 
hamper poor children’s motive to achieve academically. At best these risk factors are 
cumulative in that the presence of each one adds to the overall risk. At worst they are 
multiplicative with each exacerbating the negative effects of the others (Rutter, 1980). 

In the 1960’s the War on Poverty was launched with the aim of breaking this 
intergenerational cycle of poverty and educational failure. Welfare, social service, and 
educational intervention programs were initiated to improve the life chances of poor children. 
One common educational intervention developed to address the intergenerational cycle of 
poverty and educational failure were programs that provided direct educational enrichment 
for the child. The most compelling evidence of the effectiveness of such programs comes 
from the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies (1983; Lazar & Darlingtom, 1982). The 
Consortium reported that children in a variety of educational intervention programs, while 
not maintaining IQ gains, tended to score better than non-intervention children on reading 
and math achievement tests later in their school careers. In addition, a year by year 
comparison of the treatment and comparison children showed that children who had attended 
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preschool programs were less likely to be retained or placed in special education classes than 
those who did not. The Consortium also presented data on other long-term advantages for 
the experimental children including higher rates of high school completion and employment 
in the job market (Berrueta-Clement, Schweinhart, Barnett, Epstein, & Weikart, 1984; 
Schweinhart, Barnes, Weikart, & Epstein, 1994). From these longitudinal data, many 
concluded that it is possible for early intervention programs to enhance the chances for a 
child’s success in the school system and eventually in the job market. 

HIPPY in part shares in this intervention tradition and is designed to enhance children’s 
school success. The HIPPY activities provide children with ongoing daily opportunities to 
engage in school readiness, skill-building activities. For example, the activities offer 
opportunities for identifying colors, sizes, and shapes; using scissors and pencils; describing, 
matching and sorting objects; rhyming; and so forth. Thus, the activities are designed to 
help develop language skills, visual discrimination, visual-motor coordination, auditory 
discrimination, and problem-solving skills, all considered important for a successful 
kindergarten experience. 

HIPPY also may foster enjoyment of learning and motivation by ensuring that the child will 
have a successful learning experience. HIPPY may increase pleasure in learning — especially 
reading — curiosity, initiative, and motivation. HIPPY also may enhance school-adaptive 
behaviors. The daily book-reading (parent to child) and the activities linked to the HIPPY 
stories allow the child to practice a variety of behavioral skills important for successful 
adaptation to the classroom environment. These include listening, following directions, 
focusing on a task, paying attention to oral instructions, and using assistance. 

Although HIPPY shares in the tradition of providing educational enrichment activities for the 
preschool child as a direct route to enhancing the chances of school success, a key difference 
between HIPPY and other interventions is that the HIPPY curriculum is implemented by the 
child’s primary caretaker (usually a parent). Neither the paraprofessional nor the 
professionals in the HIPPY program deliver direct educational services to the child. Instead, 
they work with the HIPPY parents who then engage in the activities with their children. In 
this way, it differs from center-based programs or home-based programs in which staff work 
directly with the children. 

This program emphasis is consistent with a shift in the field of early intervention with 
children at-risk for school failure. Originally dominated by a child-focused orientation, many 
service providers have turned to more family-focused approaches, in recognition that parents 
are the primary socialization agents in the child’s life. Consequently, the goal of many 
educational programs has shifted to helping parents nurture their child’s learning. This way, 
once the specific intervention program has been completed, it is assumed that parents will be 
able to continue to support and guide their children in their educational experiences. This 
perspective is consistent with Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) ecological model of child 
development. 
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Evidence that the family influences educational achievement comes from a variety of sources. 
Children do better in school when they have a home educational environment where books 
and other educational resources are available, and where language stimulation through joint 
book-reading and conversation occurs. Lack of experience with books, for example, is 
associated with children’s poor school performance (Anderson and Stokes, 1984). Children 
who score higher on measures of school competence and achievement have parents who place 
a higher value on their children’s educations and hold higher expectations for their children 
in these areas. These parents also offer more academic guidance to their children and are 
more actively involved in monitoring their children’s educational progress (Schaefer, 1972, 
1973; Entwisle & Hayduk, 1978; Gordon, 1978; Parsons, 1981; Seginer, 1983; Becher, 

1986) . Bronfenbrenner (1974) concluded from his review of early education intervention 
programs that those programs which most involved the parent in the child’s learning 
experience were more effective at raising and maintaining the child’s gains. There is also 
mounting evidence that parental involvement in a child’s ongoing school life plays an 
important role in the child’s school success (Luster & McAdoo, 1996; Stevenson & Baker, 

1987) . 

Thus, in addition to fostering the development of school readiness skills, because HIPPY is a 
home-based intergenerational model, it also may improve children’s chances to be successful 
at school by affecting home educational environment factors related to school success. By 
working on the weekly packets which are structured to provide parents with successful 
teaching experiences, HIPPY parents may feel more comfortable interacting with their child 
around literacy and learning events. As they build on their successes, HIPPY parents may 
acquire more literacy-related play materials and books and may use the ones they have more 
often and in a more enriched and effective manner. 

HIPPY may also raise parents’ expectations about their children’s school success. As parents 
watch their children successfully engage the HIPPY materials and as they feel pride in their 
children’s accomplishments, parents’ expectations for their children’s school performance 
may rise. Finally, HIPPY aims to help parents perceive themselves as their children’s first 
teacher and to take an active role in their children’s education. This is accomplished, in 
part, because HIPPY spans the transition to kindergarten so that the HIPPY groups meetings 
can be used to support parents’ involvement in their children’s schooling. As a result, 
parents may become more committed to actively monitoring and participating in their 
children’s schooling. 
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Hypotheses Tested 



This study draws on the work of those who have argued against a narrow focus on I. Q. as a 
measure of the success of early interventions (e.g., Zigler and Trickett, 1978). 

This study tested the general hypothesis that children in HIPPY will perform better than 
children not in HIPPY on significant variables related to children ’s school success. These 
important "school performance" variables include: 



♦ Cognitive Skills 

♦ Attendance 

♦ Achievement 

♦ Timely movement through the grades 

♦ Positive academic self-image 

♦ Adaptation to the requirements of the classroom. 

This study also tested the hypothesis that parents in HIPPY wiU be more likely than parents 
not in HIPPY to have higher educational expectations for their children and engage in 
educational activities which are related to children ’s early school success. In particular we 
examine four aspects of the home educational environment: 

♦ Number of different types of literacy materials in the home 

♦ Number of play materials in the home 

♦ Parental expectations for child’s educational attainment 

♦ Parental expectations for child’s educational performance 



IV. THE TWO STUDY SITES 



Two geographically and ethnically diverse school-based HIPPY programs in the United 
States participated in this study. 3 These sites represent a convenience sample selected 
because (1) they are school-based programs; (2) they serve diverse populations; and (3) they 
are located in different geographic regions. 4 The community context for each HIPPY 
program at these sites is described briefly below. 5 



City A, Arkansas 

HIPPY was initiated in City A in 1988. The HIPPY program in City A is in a community 
with very limited resources for preschoolers. In 1990, when this project began, the City A 
school district served 6,200 students, 57% of whom were from low-income families: The 

program is housed in a school with an enrollment of 450, 94% of whom are from low- 
income families. HIPPY is coordinated under the Arkansas Department of Elementary 
Education and was the only preschool program available to children in that district. Most of 
the families in the HIPPY program are African American. 



City B, New York 

City B is the fourth-largest city in the state of New York;. It is a diverse city with a 
population of 200,000. The HIPPY program in City B is housed and implemented at the 
City B Public School Early Childhood Center which opened in 1986, following a court order 
to desegregate the City B public school system. In 1990 there were approximately 280 
students in 10 classrooms. The center serves only kindergarten and prekindergarten students, 
many of whom are from low-income families with limited English proficiency. At the time 
study began in 1990, 60% of the students were from minority groups, including Hispanics, 
African Americans, Asians, and East Indians. The center provides direct, hands-on learning 
experiences with developmentally appropriate materials in the context of an appreciation of 
cultural differences. It houses a parent center and the school district’s exploratorium, which 
contains plants and small animal s, cared for by the children. There is an active writing 
program, and performing artists in the fields of dance, music, and storytelling work regularly 
with the students. Thus, the center provides an enriched, high-quality early education setting 
for young children. 



3 A third study participated in this project but the data are not presented here because the data collected were not 
suitable to address the research questions. 

4 Using two very different programs increases generalizability of the findings. However, the fact that they were not 
randomly selected limits generalizability. All findings need to be interpreted in this light. 

5 Names have been changed to protect the confidentiality of participants. 
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The HIPPY program in City B started in 1989 as a parent-involvement component of the 
Early Childhood Center. All children in HIPPY were also enrolled at the center. At the time 
of this study, the HIPPY program in City B was coordinated by the principal of the Early 
Childhood Center, The families in the HIPPY program reflect the ethnic diversity of the 
program. 



V. STUDY DESIGN AND METHODS 



Overview of Design: Strengths and Limitations 

The design for the model validation study was a hybrid design — quasi-experimental in one 
site with non-randomized comparison groups, and experimental in a second site with 
randomized controls. Pretest and posttest data were collected from two cohorts at each site. 
Cohort I began HIPPY in the fall/winter of 1990, and Cohort II began HIPPY in the fall of 
1991. Although this was not a true experimental study, the two-site, two cohort design 
allows for stronger generalizations from the findings than are normally possible from a 
single-site, single-cohort study. 

In City A community comparison groups were used for comparison with HIPPY children. In 
City B, families were randomly assigned to HIPPY or the control group. Ideally, random 
assignment would have been employed in City A as well. However, this was not possible. 

In City A the research project did not begin until October of 1990, but families in that city 
had already been recruited into HIPPY the prior spring. It was agreed by research and 
program staff that it would be unethical to withhold HIPPY from families who had already 
been promised the program. Thus, random assignment was not feasible. In addition, the 
program coordinator did not feel comfortable with random assignment procedures. 

Therefore, although timing would have permitted random assignment for Cohort II, a 
community comparison group was used instead. 

Pretest measures were administered when the children were aged four. 6 Posttest data were 
collected at five different posttest sessions: (1) children’s cognitive skills and the home 
educational environment were assessed during home visits at the end of the two-year 
program; (2) data regarding children’s school performance were collected through school 
records at the end of the program; (3) data regarding children’s school performance were 
collected from teacher ratings at the end of the program; (4) data regarding children’s school 
performance were collected through school records one year after program completion (one 
year follow-up); and (5) data regarding children’s school performance were collected from 
teacher ratings at one year follow-up. Each comparison/control family was paid $20.00 for 
participation at each assessment period. Permission was obtained from parents to interview 
children and for the collection of school record data. 



6 Because of funding, Cohort I pretest data were not collected until three to six months into the program year in City 
A. In City B, Cohort I pretest data were collected beginning February 1991 because the program did not start until then. Thus, 
Cohort I children were older than 4 at pre-test. In Cohort n pretesting took place close to the start of the program year. Thus, 
Cohort II children were younger than Cohort I children by ah average of two months. 
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Threats to Internal Validity 



This design is a classic one that aims to reduce the problems associated with self-selection, 
especially in City B, where random assignment to the intervention (HIPPY) occurred. Even 
with random assignment, however, program realities make this design depart from the ideal. 
Self-selected attrition at different stages of the program and the study — for whatever reason - 
- can create nonequivalence between intervention and control groups. This problem is not 
unique to the study of HIPPY (Olds, 1988). For example, of the original 413 pregnant 
mothers starting the two-year, home-based Maternal Infant Health Outreach Worker Project, 
only 35% continued until their child’s second birthday (Clinton, 1992). Gomby and 
colleagues (1993) note that attrition rates from home-visiting programs are generally high, 
averaging from 35% to 50%. This may be due in part to the fact that home-visiting 
programs often are targeted for hard-to-reach families. However, these rates of attrition are 
not limited to home-visiting programs. Miller (1992), for example, reported an average of 
only 20 to 29 weeks of program involvement in a 2-year (non-home-visiting) program for 
adolescent parents. Such patterns of participation undermine any true experiment with 
random assignment. 

The HIPPY evaluation proved to be no exception. HIPPY is a voluntary program that 
requires a two-year commitment from families to complete it. As the discussion of attrition 
in the implementation report (Baker & Piotrkowski, 1995) indicated, not all families who 
started the program completed the full two years, nor were all families available for posttest 
research visits. These departures from the ideal design cannot be avoided in such research. 
Instead, we tried to determine the impact of attrition on the analyses of program impacts. 

One solution recommended by Olds (1988) to the problem of attrition is to include all 
families in the analysis, even those who left the program, thus reducing "investigator- 
induced" selection bias that comes from dropping from the study families who did not 
participate fully. In our view, this represents an extreme position. Families naturally move 
out of programs and it is not a fair assessment of a program to include those who may have 
had only a few weeks of a multi-year intervention. This makes negative findings suspect. 

On the other hand, excluding all families who did not participate fully also is problematic as 
it limits the study’s generalizability. 

In this study, we took a middle ground. We only excluded from the analysis those families 
who were lost immediately (within approximately one month). In addition, we attempted to 
evaluate the effects of attrition— both program and study— on all analyses. 
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Measures 



Several criteria were used to select the measures of the major constructs. 7 

♦ Reliability, validity, and norms: Measures with proven reliability and validity were 
selected where possible. Measures for which appropriate norms were available were 
chosen over measures for which no norms were available if the other criteria were 
met. 

♦ Population appropriateness: Where feasible, measures were selected that are valid 
and reliable for low- income populations from a variety of ethnicities and ages. 

♦ Susceptibility to change: Measures that are sensitive to change in characteristics of 
individuals, relationships, and contexts were selected. 

♦ Longitudinality: Measures capable of detecting developmental differences in 
participants were selected. 

♦ Intrusiveness and time: Wherever possible, shorter and less intrusive measures were 
chosen so as not to undermine the integrity of the program and the research 
activities. 

Where necessary, measures were translated into Spanish. 



Measures of Demographic Variables 

The National Evaluation Information System (NEIS). Information from the NEIS was used 
to determine if comparison/control and HIPPY families were equivalent at pretest and to 
control for any pre-existing differences between them. The NEIS was developed by the ABT 
corporation for the national Even Start evaluation. It is a comprehensive family 
questionnaire including questions about demographics such as source of income, constellation 
and size of family, educational levels of parents, and access to a variety of services and 
programs. 

Cooperative Preschool Inventory (CPI). Also at pretest, children’s cognitive skills were 
assessed by the CPI , to ensure comparability of HIPPY and comparison/control children and 
to control for any pretest group differences in cognitive skills. Developed by Caldwell and 
revised in 1974 (Educational Testing Service, 1974), the CPI is a 64-item individually 
administered assessment of preschoolers’ cognitive achievements. It has been used 
extensively with low-income populations in preschool intervention evaluations. 



7 Copies of all measures described below are presented in Appendix B. 
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Measures of the Treatment Variable 



The major predictor variable in the study was participation in HIPPY. Because not all 
ftmilies remained in HIPPY for the full two years of the program, simply signing up for the 
HIPPY program was not a meaningful measure of program participation nor a fair 
assessment of the program’s effectiveness. Therefore, participation in HIPPY was defined as 
receiving at least 5 of the 60 activity packets that correspond to each week in the program. 
This operationalization excludes families who — for whatever reason — did not make it Dast 
the first month or so of the program. 

Information regarding extent of program participation was obtained from both families and 
local program staff record keeping forms, as well as other available data. From these data 
we calculated the highest activity packet received. 



Measures of The Home Educational Environment 

The National Evaluation Information System (NEIS). The NEIS was also used to assess the 
home educational environment 8 . In addition to questions about demographics, this measure 
contains items concerning the educational environment of the home and parental expectations 
regarding children’s future educational attainment and performance. Four composite scales 
were utilized to assess the home educational environment: 

The first home educational environment variable asked parents to indicate how many of each 
of five different types of literacy materials they have in their home available for children to 
read (magazines, newspapers, tv guides, comic books, and other read ing materials). This 
variable ranged from 0 (none of the items in the home) to five (all five of the items in the 
home). This item was not normally distributed and was recoded into a dichotomous variable 

for nonparametric analyses (0= less than three items in the home; 1= three or more items in 
the home). 



In the second variable parents rated from a list of 12 items how many play items (e.g., 
scissors, paste) are available in their home for their children. This variable ranged from 0 
(none of the 12 items in the home) to 12 (all 12 items in the home). This variable was 
normally distributed and was, therefore, treated as a continuous variable. 

The third item is a rating of parental expectations for their child’s educational attainment 
- how far they expected their child to pursue their education. Parents rated then- 
expectations on a five-point scale, ranging from not finishing high school (0) to completing 
graduate school (5). 'Dus scale was treated as a categorical variable and collapsed into a 
dichotomous variable in which a score of 0 indicated parental expectations below college 
level (not finishing high school, graduating from high school but not going any further, 
finishing high school and attending trade school, or finishing high school but not finishing 



g 

This measure was revised for use at posttest and is labeled Exit Interview in Appendix B. 
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college). A score of 1 indicated that parents expected their children to attend and complete 
post high school professional education. 

The fourth variable is a rating of parental expectations for their child’s educational 
performance — how well they thought their child would perform in school. Parents rated 
their expectations on a five-point scale from very poorly (1) to very well (5). This item was 
collapsed into a dichotomous variable in which a score of 0 indicated the parent expected the 
child to perform at or below average. A score of 1 indicated parental expectations for the 
child’s performance to be above average (well or very well). 



Measures of Children’s School Performance 



Cooperative Preschool Inventory (CPI). Children’s cognitive skills were assessed by the CPI 
at the end of program to assess group differences on this outcome. 

The Academic Self-Image Measure (ASI). Based on the work of Dickstein, the ASI was 
developed by Entwisle, Alexander, Pallas & Cadigan (1987) for their work on children’s 
achievement. It is a 23-item individually administered measure of academic self-image in 
which students are asked to rate on a one to five scale how good they think they are at a 
variety of academic, athletic, and social skills. 

Pre liminar y analyses of this 23 item measure did not confirm the authors three factor or five 
factor solutions. Forced three and five factor solutions also did not confirm the published 
factor solutions. In our factor analyses the first factor was comprised of two items of 
particular interest to this study: children’s perception of their adequacy in math and their 
perception of their adequacy in reading. Therefore, these two items were combined into a 
"perception of academic self image" scale. Reliability analyses revealed adequate internal 
consistency of .66. This two-item scale was normally distributed and had no outliers, 
allowing for parametric analyses. This scale ranged from very bad (1) to very good (5). 

The Child Classroom Adaptation Index (CCAI). The CCAI was used to measure the 
children’s classroom adaptation. Developed by Halpem and revised by Baker and 
Piotrkowski (1993) this is an 11 -item teacher report 9 that assesses the child’s adaptation to 
the classroom, motivation, and interest in learning. The scale is administered at least one 
month after school starts, because teachers reported that by this time in the school year they 
were able to assess the child reliably. 



9 The use of teacher reports has been important in educational research in general and in studies of early intervention 
programs in particular. For example, evaluations of Head Start, die Perry Preschool Project, Project Giant Step, and die home- 
based option of Head Start have all employed teacher ratings to assess program impact on die quality of die child’s behavior 
in die classroom (Meleen, Love, & Nauta, 1988; Bond et. al., 1982; ABT Associates, 1988). Teacher ratings have been shown 
to be a reliable and valid measure of children’s functioning in die classroom as they predict future school performance (e.g.. 
Luster & McAdoo, 1996; Spivak & Swift, 1973). 
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The CCAI assesses the child’s enjoyment of books and reading, listening and paying 
attention, task orientation, self-direction in learning, seeking and using assistance 
appropriately, curiosity, initiative, enjoyment of schoolwork, likelihood of school success 
for that year, motivation to learn, and readiness to learn. On each dimension, teachers 
rate children on a scale from l-to-5, in which 1 represents poor adaptation, 3 represents 
a good or moderate adaptation, and 5 represents a veiy successful adaptation. A factor 
analysis indicated a single factor on which all 11 items loaded. Consequently, scores on 
the 11 items of the CCAI were summed to create a total score. Cronbach’s alpha for 
the 11-item composite index was .96, demonstrating veiy high internal consistency. 

There is some evidence for the construct validity of this measure. In a sample of over 
400 children it is significantly correlated (r=.30, pc.OOl) with the Cooperative Preschool 
Inventoiy, measured almost two years previously. It also is correlated (r=.51, pc.OOl) 
with a test of standardized achievement nine months later in one ethnically diverse site 
(City B) in which data were available, indicating the predictive validity of the measure. 
To assess potential bias in the CCAI teacher ratings, an additional item on the CCAI 
asked teachers whether they knew if the child had earlier participated in a preschool 
intervention and if so which one. The teachers’ knowledge of group status is statistically 
controlled for in all data analyses with this measure. 

The Common Protocol for School Records (CP SR). The CPSR was developed for use in 
this study. This form is used to gather information about children’s school performance 
including attendance, standardized achievement scores, grades, and grade placement. 
Somewhat different data were collected in each city because of differences in the 
educational systems; they are described separately. 

For the City A children, school record data were collected for attendance (measured as 
percentage of days attended); grade placement (retention/placement into next grade); 
grades, and standardized achievement. Standardized achievement was assessed in this 
school district by the Stanford Early Achievement Test, second edition (SEAT, 2nd), 
administered in the spring of each school year. This is a general group-administered 
achievement test that assesses children’s acquisition of mathematical, language, and 
communication skills and concepts. The test has six subscales: sounds and letters, word 
reading, sentence reading, listening to words and stories, mathematics, and environment, 
with KR-20 coefficients ranging from .76 to .90. National standardization occurred in 
the fall of 1981 with a national sample of 250,000 students. Normal curve equivalent 
scores are provided for all subscales as well as for battery scores. For this study, the 
normal curve equivalent for the complete battery was analyzed. The complete battery is 
comprised of the Total Reading (sounds and letters, word reading, sentence reading, 
listening to words and stories), Math, Environment, and Listening scales. 

In City B, meaningful school record data were available for attendance (percentage of 
days attended); grades; and standardized school achievement. Standardized school 
achievement in this school district was measured by the Metropolitan Readiness Test in 
kindergarten (MRT, 1976 ed.) and the Metropolitan Achievement Test in first grade 
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(MAT, 5th ed.). Both tests are group-administered assessments of children’s mastery of 
school curriculum. The tests are divided into instructional subtests which measure facts, 
skills, and concepts and their applications in language, reading, and mathematics. KR-20 
reliability coefficients across subtests are .85 to .93 for Reading, .79 to .88 for 
Mathematics, and .66 to .92 for Language. For this study we used the normal curve 
equivalents for the Reading and Math subtests. 



Data Collection Procedures 

In each city a project field coordinator and a team of trained field assistants were 
responsible for collecting all data. Whenever possible, field assistants were of the same 
ethnic background as the families. In City A, both parent and child measures were 
individually administered in their own homes. In City B, while parents were interviewed 
at home, the children were assessed at school. School record data (CPSR) were 
collected directly from each child’s official school files. Teacher ratings of children’s 
classroom adaptation and motivation (CCAI) were collected by mailing teachers the 
CCAI in the fall of the school year. Response rates for teachers completing the CCAI 
forms was over 95% in each city. 

Every effort was made to find all families for each data collection point. Some families 
originally lost were subsequently found through such efforts. In the fall of each year a 
present was sent to each family in order to determine if the family had a new address 
since our last contact. If a family was not at their most recent address, a contact person 
the family had previously identified was asked for updated information. Families had 
also given us written permission to ask the local public school district to release their 
address and phone number in the event that we lost contact with them. If all of the 
above procedures failed, we then contacted the post office, motor vehicles bureau, and 
local utility companies for any information of the families’ whereabouts. In some cases a 
professional tracking company was hired to find families when we had been unsuccessful. 

In both cities Cohort I pretests were delayed. Because notification of initial funding 
occurred after the programs began in City A in October of 1990, the first data collection 
occurred three to seven months after the program began. In City B, the program started 
in February 1991 because of delays in program funding. Although this allowed us to 
conduct a true pretest, City B Cohort I children were older than Cohort II children at 
pretest. For these reasons, major outcome analyses are conducted separately for each 
cohort within each city. 



Sample Recruitment 

In City A, program staff recruited families into the HIPPY program by word of mouth. 
A waiting list was generated throughout the year for families who wanted to participate 
in the program the following year. Because families selected themselves into the 
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